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CHAPTER I.—FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND HOLLAND. 


| Tue British workman is continually receiving 
| warning that unless he speedily sets himself in 

order, he will be unable any longer to hold his own 
_ against foreign rivals. As his annihilation would 
| be a serious matter, it is desirable to know what 

manner of men they be who threaten to dispossess 
the hand-workers of Old England. Thanks to 
| Earl Clarendon and the gentlemen of the diplo- 
| matic service, the Report, lately presented to parlia- 
_ ment, on the condition of the industrial classes 
| in foreign countries, supplies us with the means 

of gauging the merits of the competitors with whom 
| Englishmen have to contend in the battle of labour. 

In France, the working-life of the artisan begins 
betimes, the law recognising a child of eight to 
be fit for eight hours’ labour in factory or work- 
shop ; and when he is four years older, considers 
| him capable of working twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four. Before a child can be thus turned 
to profitable account, it must be proved that he has 
received primary elementary instruction, or that he 
attends a school in the neighbourhood of the shop. 
Apprentices cannot be taken by any one who is 
under age, or who has been found guilty of an 
offence against public morality. The master, or 
patron as he is called now-a-days, is bound to 
thoroughly instruct the apprentice in his calling, 
to watch over his conduct like a father, see that 
he is not employed in any work beyond his 
strength, or in itself unhealthy; and if he is not 
fairly proficient in the three Rs, or his primary 
teligious education has been neglected, must allow 
him two hours every day to make good his defi- 
ciency. Apprenticeships are commonly of five or 
six years’ duration; but when a premium is paid, a 
couple of years less suffices. As soon as the appren- 
tice becomes a journeyman, he must obtain from 
the authorities a livret, or note-book, inscribed 
with his name, age, trade, and description. In 


this book he has to enter his engagements, the 
date of their commencement and close, advances 
made by employers, and keep an account of his 
debts and movements. The livret—soon to be 
abolished—is a great grievance with the French 
artisan, although it is after all a sham, the regula- 
tions being evaded by common consent of all 
concerned. Most engagements are made verbally, 
and in Paris a week’s notice terminates them, 
whether they are made for a week, fortnight, or 
month. In most factories, the men are fined for 
leaving the shop during working-hours, for intro- 
ducing strangers, or for eating, drinking, smoking, 
singing, or gossiping on the premises ; the fines 
being applied to some purpose for the benefit of 
the workmen or those belonging to them. A work- 
man can be summarily dismissed for disobedience, 
incompetence, idling, causing disturbances in the 
shop, or treating his employer or his employer’s 
family with disrespect. On the other hand, he can 
throw up his work if put in an unhealthy shop, if 
deprived of his meal or rest time, if he has work 
given him not stipulated for in his engagement, 
or if he is struck or otherwise insulted by his 
patron. 

Fine and imprisonment await any one seducing 
workmen to pass into foreign employment. Any 
one communicating the secrets of the factory in 
which he is employed, is liable to a fine of from 
sixteen to two hundred francs, with imprisonment 
of from three months to two years; but if the 
offence is committed for the benefit of foreigners 
or Frenchmen residing abroad, both fine and 
imprisonment are heavier—the former ranging 
from five hundred to twenty thousand francs, and 
the latter from two to five years. Strikes do not 
seem to be actually illegal, but the penal code 
declares that whoever, by the aid of violence, 
blows, menace, or fraudulent manceuvres, shall bring 
about, or attempt to bring about, a cessation of 
work, with the object of forcing a rise or fall in 
wages, or infringe the free exercise of industry, shall 
be punishable by from six days to three years’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of from sixteen to three 
thousand francs; and that workmen, employers, 
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and contractors who, by means of fines, prohibitions, 
restrictions, or interdictions resulting from a con- 
certed plan, shall infringe the free exercise of 
labour, shall be fined to the same extent, and be 
imprisoned for from six days to three months. _ 

As a rule, twelve hours make a working-day in 
France, out of which one hour is allowed for break- 
fast, and another for dinner. In some trades, the 
men are paid by the hour; but payment by the 
day is most general, although the piece-work system 
gaits ground every day. In Paris and the towns, 
six days go to the week ; but in the provinces, where 
wages are lower, they reckon seven, but give the 
Sunday to the workman. Of course, in all trades, 
the earnings of an individual depend somewhat 
upon his industry, skill, and quickness, Taking 
a fair average, however, we may reckon the weekly 
earnings of the Parisian artisan at the following 
rates: Plasterers make 22s.; wheelwrights from 
22s. to 29s.; coopers, 24s.; masons, 26s.; shoe- 
makers, 24s, to 3ls.; watchmakers, 24s. to 29s.; 
tailors, 19s. to 29s.; painters, farriers, jewellers, 
and carpenters, 29s.; weavers, 29s, to 33s.; stone- 
cutters, 24s. to 38s.; blacksmiths, 26s. to 38s.; 
printers, 29s, to 383.; and cabinetmakers 26s. to 
48s. a week. Ordinary hatters earn from 19s. to 
22s.; while a good ‘finisher’ may make nearly 
three pounds; but he does not do it. He works 

iece-work, and makes up his week after the 
following fashion: on Monday, he will not work 
at all; on Tuesday, he earns a franc; on Wednes- 
day, two; on Th ay, four; on Friday, five; 
while on Saturday, which is pay-day, he will make 
fifteen francs. Parisian wages certainly fall below 
our standard ; a London carpenter, for example, 
receiving twelve shillings more for his week’s work 
than his French brother. Women’s work, in Paris, 
as everywhere else, is shockingly remunerated ; and 
while wages have generally risen in the last twenty 
years, there has been no advance where women are 
the sole workers. It is a melancholy fact, which 
those who would increase the feminine element 
in the labour market should lay to heart, that 
whenever women are imported into a trade, wages 
fall ; and when the men are no longer able to earn 
a decent wage, the women themselves fail to secure 
sufficient to live upon. The industrious fingers of 
the French seamstress, let them work their hardest, 
will not bring her more than twelve shillings a 
week—an amount representing the average income 
of the flower-maker, stay-maker, washerwoman, and 
ironer, although the do —— sometimes to get 
another couple of shillings, At dressmaking, sewers 

t eleven, cutters fourteen shillings a week, the 

ead workwoman receiving perhaps four pounds 
a month; while milliners are boarded and paid 
from sixteen to forty-eight pounds a year. A 
female weaver cannot earn more than 9s. 7d. 
a week, and many of them have to be content 
with a weekly wage of 4s. 10d. 

We are officially informed that a workman can 
board very well in Paris at the rate of three francs 
a day, or something less than seventeen shillings a 
week. At a decent restaurant he can get a plate 
of meat—mutton, veal, rosbif, or biftecks, for | wo 


pence, a salad for twopence, soup for three-halfpence, 
stew for threepence, dessert for three-halfpence, a 
bottle of Bordeaux for tenpence—vin ordinaire 
being about fourpence-halfpenny a pint—or a glass 
of Strasbourg beer for twopence-halfpenny. Bread 
costs nearly twopence a pound, the commonest 


butter about fifteen-pence, and eggs fourteen-pence 
adozen. Under the imperial régime, whole quar- 
ters of the capital wherein the blouses loved to 
congregate have been swept away, and they have 
been driven into the suburbs, which can only be 
reached at an expenditure either of their time or 
their money—as it is, they have to pay four pounds 
a year for a single room without a fire-place. It 
is true, model lodging-houses have been built b 

the benevolent and the speculative, but those for 
whose benefit they are intended do not take at all 
kindly to them. The artisan’s pride revolts at 
anything savouring of pauperism, therefore he 
shuns the habitations erected by the charitable; 
and while he acknowledges the superior arrange- 
ments of the cités built for him, he prefers freedom 
to comfort. He has enough of discipline, of rules 
and regulations, at the workshop, and objects to 
being trammelled by them outside its gates, and 
declines to take up his abode in a cité, on the ground 
that he chooses to be master in his own home. 

There is no want of institutions for benefiting 
the artisan. There are créches, where children in 
arms. are taken care of, while their mothers are 
working, at a charge of twopence a day ; there are 
salles @asile, where children of tender age receive 
instruction in fifteen-minute lessons; there are 
écoles primaires, where older ones are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
physical science, mathematics, and surveying—the 
two last-named institutions being free everywhere 
to children whose parents are too poor to pay, and 
free altogether in the capital. At Chaions, Aix, 
and Angiers are government schools intended to 
rear good foremen, where theoretical and practical 
instruction in various trades are given; and most 
manufacturing districts have their technical schools, 
to which the workmen flock with avidity. Then 
there are savings-banks, taking deposits of a franc, 
and allowing compound interest—every sum of 
twelve francs having the interest (in 1867, it was. 
three-and-a-quarter a cent.) added to it every 
month. In 1867, there were 1,845,603 accounts 
held by these banks, giving an average of one 
depositor for every twenty inhabitants, and an 
average deposit of L.12, 7s. 54d.; thirty-three per 
cent. of the investors were bona-fide workmen, 
thirteen per cent. servants, and four per cent, 
soldiers and sailors. By investing one penny for 
every working-day in an annuity society, the 
artisan can insure twenty pounds a year upon 
reaching the age of sixty ; and to have assistance 
in time of sickness, and his burial expenses paid, 
he has but to join a société de secours mutuels, the 
president of which is named by the Emperor, and 
the managing committee by the members them- 
selves, 

While acknowledging that in the course of a 
generation wages have increased by no more than 
twenty-three per cent., while lodging has become 
dearer, and food risen vy | per cent., the French 
official Report asserts that the condition of the arti- 
san has much improved, He pays less for clothing 
and furniture ; savings-banks have taught him the 
value of economy; his eyes are open to the folly 
of early marriage ; and intemperance swallows less 
of his earnings. ‘ Vast promenades, where art has 
brought together everything that can amuse and 
enchant, are by degrees drawing the artisan away 
from the unwholesome tavern-haunts, to bring him 
and his family to green swards, beneath beautiful 
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trees, beside clear waters, and exciting in him that 
sentiment for art which beautiful and useful works 
always create!’ This is pretty in its way, but 
Mr Malet, who wears no official spectacles, draws 
a less flattering picture. He gives the Parisian 
artisan credit for frankness and sociability, but 
says the air of the capital seems to engender a 
reckless mode of living, to which he falls a willing 
victim. The Paris workman has no grandchildren 
—hard work, careless living, and drunkenness com- 
bined, not only destroy the man, but his children 
are weak, and unable to battle with the stern 
necessities of life ; they die out early, for want of 
stamina, leaving in their turn offspring who never 
reach maturity. In fact, were it not for the con- 
stant influx from the provinces, the Parisian artisan 
would soon be extinct. Spite of all the govern- 
ment has done for him, the Paris workman is ever 
discontented, and ready always to cry: ‘ Anything for 
achange.’ A very small proportion of the labouring 
population of the chief et of France are natives 
of it; they come up from the country at the most 
| impressionable age, and eagerly accept the social- 
| istic doctrines, of which preachers are never want- 
| ing. ‘The Empire has done its best to regain the 
affections of the working-classes, and the return, 
| in Paris at least, is the election of men bitterly 
| hostile to the Empire.’ Whatever is done to bene- 
| fit them, whether done by the state or by their 
employers, is quietly and unthankfully accepted 
asa part of what is due to them. The Emperor, 
| when announcing the intention to abolish the 
obnoxious livret, observed: ‘I do not harbour 
| the idea that by pursuing this policy I shall stifle 
| prejudice, disarm hatred, or increase my popularity.’ 
Whatever his faults, Napoleon III. knows his sub- 
jects well. It is true that all Parisian artisans are 
| not dissipated and reckless; many save money, 
| their communistic ideas lessening as their savings 
increase ; but these men do not remain to leaven 


from whence they came, — with them their 
ove of order; to 


—_ Such a man 
ings a day ; while the young and improvident 
| artisan, who works for others as a journeyman, 
_ thinks himself lucky if he gets two shillings. He, 
_ however, never dreams of working upon Mondays 

or féte-days, and relies upon public or private 
charity to help him to exist ; which he contrives 
to do upon potatoes, — soups, weak coffee, 
inferior slg and very little meat. This class are 
equally badly housed: ‘they herd together in the 
| Most dismal streets of the great cities, or crowd 
_ the damp hovels which surround the country 

towns and the pit mouth ; their dwellings are as 

fine fields for epidemics as it is possible to conceive, 

as they are akon able to afford more than one 
| Yoom, to which a lodger is frequently admitted, 
and the moral taint of overcrowding falls heavily 


upon them. Miners, colliers, engineers, and workers 


in copper, iron, and glass, are better paid, better 
fed, better clothed, ja better bit peo 
the miners, these are a steadier class of men, living 
generally in the — parts of respectable business 
premises in the suburbs. Most of them can read 
and calculate tolerably well, but despite these 
advantages, are hardly as well informed as the 
same class of English workmen, As to earnings, 
colliers get from three-and-sixpence to four shillings 
a day ; engine-drivers, from ion to eight shilli 
with extras for fuel-saving ; mining engineers Pp 
overlookers receive about eighty pounds a year; 
and workers in factories are paid from half-a-crown 
up to eight shillings a day; females, however, 
cannot make more than eighteen-pence. The 
mode of payment is commonly by the quarter-day 
of two hours ; the workman duising Wen or 
being notice ; between 
master and man being very rare in Belgium, while 
apprenticeships Like the French- 
man, the Belgian has his Council of Prud’hommes 
to settle trade disputes cheaply and expeditiously, 
his friendly societies, and he annuity societies. 
Trades-unions exist, but have little influence, except 
in the coal and mining districts. 

It is not a far cry from Belgium to Holland, but 
the difference between the people of the once 
united lands is something extraordinary. While, 
as a rule, the Belgian artisan is careless, indifferent, 
and thriftless, the Hollander is painstaking, indus- 
trious, and economical, deeming it almost criminal 
to spend all he earns. With necessaries as dear, 
luxuries far dearer, and wages much lower than 
they are here, a Dutchman to have a 
healthier family and a happier home than the 
majority of English working-men can boast. A 
skilled artisan can hardly earn, even in the larger 
towns of Holland, more than sixteen shillings a 
week, which he may possibly make into eighteen 
by odd jobs after working-hours, and into twenty- 
two, if his wife takes in washing. In small towns, 
he must be content with ten shillings In summer, 
he will work twelve hours, having half an hour 
allowed him for his breakfast, the same for his tea, 
and an hour, or an hour and a half, for his dinner, 
and a smoke after it. He breakfasts on coffee with 
sugar and milk, and a sandwich composed of two 
slices of brown or white bread and butter, enclosing 
a thinner slice of highly flavoured black bread ; he 
teas on the same; while his dinner consists of 
potatoes, followed by a mess of vegetables boiled 
in fat, fish, and a cup of tea. If he can, he goes 
home to dinner; if he cannot do that, he cooks his 
dinner at the workshop, or else repairs to an eating- 
house, where he can satisfy his hunger upon vege- 
table diet for the charge of twopence. Meat does 
not come within the Dutchman’s bill of fare ; if he 
indulges in it at all, it is on Sunday and at home 
with his wife and children. The Dutch artisan is 
well clothed and admirably housed. He must 
have a house, let it be as emall as it may, to him- 
self, and in every town his wants are studied. 
Here is a description of a modern block of work- 
men’s houses in Holland. ‘Passing down a street, 
one notices here and there a narrow passage about 
four feet wide, which at first sight might be taken 
for a backway to one of the adjoining houses. But 
entering by this narrow ye, one finds one’s self 
between a double row of neat brick houses, enclos- 
ing a garden, divided off by low hedges or palings 


into a number of small plots, three or four paces 
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uare, each one belonging to the house se 
to it. There may be a dozen houses on each side, 
all precisely alike, and forming a single ae 
A common pump is somewhere to be seen, probably 
in the centre of the enclosure. The en-plots 
serve as drying-grounds for the clothes of the 
family, or for the ae and pans, which are bein 
continually cleaned, and in which the Dutc 
housewife takes so much pride. On entering one 
of the houses, one stands in the middle of a room 
about fifteen feet square, provided with a single 
window in front; a chimney in one of the side- 
walls is fitted with a small stove, the property of 
the tenant, which sufficiently answers the purposes 
of heating and cookery. In another wall, are one 
or two cupboards, the crockery-closet and pantry 
of the establishment ; while a larger recess, fitted 
with a bed, and concealed by a curtain, forms the 
sleeping-place of the parents of the family. The 
floor is generally boarded ; the walls, about eight 
or nine feet high, are plastered and whitewashed, 
unless papered by the tenant. The furniture in 
the room is generally sufficient for its size, and 
carefully kept. There is no back-door or yard. In 
a corner of the room is a steep narrow staircase, 
leading to the room above, where sleep the younger 
members of the family. There is in one corner of 
the upper room a closet, communicating with the 
main drain. An air of order and propriety per- 
vades the whole establishment, and gives evidence 
that neatness and cleanliness are regarded among 
the first of household virtues.’ 

In a town like the Hague, such houses cost 
about two shillings or half-a-crown a week; in 
country towns, less. There are, however, nume- 
rous dwellings, particularly in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, built before the modern regulations 
respecting house-building came in force, of a 
very inferior description; but, on the other 
hand, the newer artisan streets are of a still 
higher class than those described above—more 
open, more comfortable, and with real gardens. 

ithin the last few years, model lodging-houses 


have been erected by ee content with five | d 
ui 


aad cent. dividends ; these buildings are not huge 
racks, but rows of two-storied houses, with 
double fronts looking into separate gardens. Each 
cottage is tenanted by two families, one occupying 
the ground, the other the upper floor, each havin 
their own garden-plot. The rent of the groun 
floor is two shillings and a penny per week ; that 
of the ad floor, possessing an attic in the roof, 
two shillings and eightpence. 

So far as the law is concerned, the Dutch work- 
man has little to complain of, if he was of a com- 
plaining nature. He is left to work when he likes 
and how he likes. There is no law of apprentice- 
ship, because there are no qos. A bo 
wishing to learn a trade gets the necessary tools 
together, and to work at a nominal wage of 
perhaps less than a shilling a week, his pay in- 
creasing with his capabilities ; and the plan answers 
well enough. Combinations for the purpose of 
altering wages are, however, sternly forbidden 
by the penal code ; consequently, the only trade 
associations known in Holland are benefit clubs 
for giving help in time of need ; and somehow 
trade disputes, when there are any, get settled 
without much trouble. Once or twice, such a thing 


as a strike has occurred, but it speedily died, from | th 


in the dike will move a Dutchman out of the even 
tenor of his way. To quote Mr Locock: ‘The 
Dutch labourer reflects on the value of his earn- 
ings ; the energies which a warmer blood and a 
more impetuous temperament would expend in 
political excitement, he consecrates to the improve- 
ment of his own individual lot ; the question of 
the hour, the news of the day, possess little interest 
for him; he prefers his Bible to his newspaper, 
and his family fireside to the public-house, the 
reading-room, or the political meeting. Jealous to 
a degree of the liberty he possesses, he does not 
sigh for more; and prefers enjoying in peace the 
alems already secured to him, to agitating for 
others which his fathers did without’ e Dutch 
artisan is a model of contentment, and probably 
the happiest of his race. 


BRED IN THE BONE 
CHAPTER III.—THE NIGHT-WATCH. 


Ir was an easy thing enough, as Walter Grange 
had said, to make acquaintance with Carew of 
Crompton, and possible even to become his bosom 
friend at a short notice, for his friendships, all 
made in wine, at play, or in the hunting-field, were 
soon cemented ; but then, if the introduction was 
effected in an unpropitious time or manner, it was 
like enough to end in affront or downright insult. 
A gulf might be fixed just where you wanted a 
causeway, and of this—though he had feigned to 
inquire about it so innocently of the honest park- 
keeper—Richard Yorke was well aware. He had, 
as has been hinted, come down to Crompton with 
the express view of throwing himself in the way 
of its eccentric master, and to do so opportunely, 
and he was content to bide his time. Thus, though 
the autumn had far advanced, and the time had 
come for men of his craft to hasten from the drop- 
ing, dripping woods, no longer fair, to hive at 
Rae their sweet memorials of the summer-time, 
Richard remained at Crompton, not willingly, 
indeed, nor even patiently, but with that sort of 
resolve which is engendered, even in a 
restless spirit, by long watching. He had stopped 
so long that he would not now give up his watch: 
the fortress indeed shewed no more sign of breach 
than when he first sat down before it ; but still he 
would not raise the siege. This persistency excited 
no surprise in his house-companion ; Walter Grange 
was no gossip, nor curious about other men’s 
affairs; it was easy, even for him, to see that 
his tenant had a — stomach, and he had 
set down his talk about desiring an introduction 
to Carew as merely another phrase for wishing for 
a good chance of disposing of his wares to best 
advantage in that market to which so many of 
such various callings thronged. He did not think, 
as he had honestly confessed, that there was much 
chance of the ae becoming a patron of the fine 
arts, but he wished the young fellow luck, and was 
glad, for more than one reason, that he staid on. 

It was at least three months after his young 
lodger’s arrival, that Walter burst into his sitting- 
room one afternoon without his usual knock at the 
door, with the great news, that he had just had 
word, by a safe hand, that a gang of poachers would 
be in the Home Park that very night, and that all 
the staff of keepers would be out in waiting for 
em. 


want of sympathy. In truth, nothing save a breach 


‘You know,’ said he, quite indignant that the 
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young man did not shew his enthusiasm, ‘ you told 
me I was to be sure and let you know, Mr Yorke ; 
but of course you needn’t make one of us unless 
you like’ 

‘O yes, I'll come,’ laughed the young fellow— 
‘that is, provided it is fine. I can’t fight in the 
rain, even for the game-laws.’ 

‘It'll be a lovely night, sir, with just enough 
of moonlight to know friends from foes, went on 
the keeper, rubbing his hands, and unconsciously 
moistening them in his excitement. ‘I knew 
you'd come. I said to myself: “Mr Yorke’ll 
never turn tail ;” and we shall be really glad of 

our help, for the fact is we are short-handed. 
ll is down with the rheumatics, and two of 
our men are away from home, and there ain’t time 
to send to the out-beaters, So we shall be only 
nine—including yourself—in all. Let’s see,’ con- 
tinued the old man, counting on his fingers: 
‘there’ll be Bill Nokes, and Robert Sloane, 
and’—— 

‘Spare me the roll-call, Grange,’ interrupted the 
painter ; ‘and tell me where I am to be, and when, 
and I'll be there.’ 

‘Very good, sir, said the keeper musing. ‘1’Il put 
you at the — oak—the one as you drawed so 
nicely—that’ll be at the Decoy down yonder, and 
close to home, You have only to use this whistle, 
and you’ll get help enough if you chance to be set 
upon ; there will be a fight, no doubt. They must 
be a daring lot to poach the near park, within 
sound of the house: they ain’t a done that these 
ten year; for the last time they brought Squire and 
his bull-dogs out, which was a lesson to one or two 
of’em. However, he’s for town, they say, to-day.’ 

‘All right, Grange ; we must do without him, 
then,’ returned the young man cheerfully. ‘ What 
time am I to be on guard ?” P 

‘You should be there at ten at latest, sir. There ‘11 
be plenty of us within whistle-call, you under- 
stand. But nobody will come aneist you as has 
any business there ; so whoever you see, you must 

in at,’ 

Yorke nodded smiling, and doubling his white 
fists, hit out scientifically with his right. 

‘You’re one after the Squire’s own heart,’ ex- 
claimed the keeper admiringly ; ‘and I do wish 
you could foregather with him. What a reach of 
arm you’ve got, and what a play of muscle! The 
fist is the weapon for a poacher—that is, I mean 
agin him—if you only know how to use it. I can 
depend on the Decoy being guarded by ten, sir, 
can I? for I must be off to the head-keeper’s with 
the rest.’ 

‘Yes, you can 

‘Then, good-bye, sir, for the present.’ 

‘Now, what a poor fool is that!’ soliloquised the 
young painter contemptuously as the door closed 
upon his late companion, ‘To think that I should 
risk my life against a poacher’s on even terms! Of 
course, if they suffice, I shall only treat him to my 
knuckles ; but if not—if he be a giant, or there be 
more than one of them—then here is a better ally 
than mere bone and sinew.’ Yorke took out of a 


drawer a life-preserver, made of iron and whale- 
ne, struck with it once, to test its weight and 
elasticity, then — it into his shooting-jacket 


pocket. ‘ That will enlarge their organs of locality,’ 

said he grimly; ‘they will not forget the Decoy 

Pond in a hurry whose heads knock against this.’ 
He made a better supper than was usual with 


him that night; filled his pocket-flask with brandy, 
and his pouch with tobacco ; and then making sure 
that the whistle Grange had given him, and which 
he had hung round his neck, was within easy 
reach of his fingers, sallied out, well wrapped up 
as to his throat, and with his hands in his pockets. 
If Richard Yorke was doomed not to have life made 
easy for him, he made it as easy as he could. He 
never omitted a precaution, unless it gave him 
trouble to take it out of proportion to the advant- 
age it conferred ; he was never imprudent, unless the 
passion of the moment was too strong for him ; but 
sometimes, unfortunately, his mere whims were in 
their intensity passions, and his passions, while they 
lasted, fits of madness. He was a landscape-painter, 
— because he had some taste that way, but chiefl 
cause he hated regular work of any sort. He 
had no real love for his art, and not the least touch 
of poetic feeling. He knew an oak from a beech- 
tree, and the sort of touch that should be used in 
delineating the foliage of each ; a yellow primrose 
was to him a yellow primrose, and he could mix 
the colours deftly enough which made up its hue. 
His education had been by no means neglected, 
but it had been of a strange sort ; everything he 
had learned was, as it were, for immediate use, and 
of a superficial but attractive character. The advo- 
cates of a classical curriculum would have shaken 
their heads at what Richard Yorke did know, 
almost as severely as at his lack of knowledge. 
He had read a good deal of all kinds of literature, 
including much garbage ; he could play a little on 
the piano, and speak -French with an excellent 
accent. In a word, he had learned everything that 
had pleased him, as well as a little Latin and some 
mathematics, which had not. He knew English 
history far better than most young Englishmen ; 
but the sight of tomb or ruin had never made his 
heart pulse faster with an evoked idea by a single 
beat. Historical associations had no charm for him. 
This mighty oak, for example, under the shadow 
of which he now stands sentry, and which he had 
transferred so deftly to his portfolio, has no longer 
any interest for him, He has ‘ done it, and its use 
and pleasure are therefore departed in his eyes. 
He knows quite well that though it is called the 
Squire’s, in token, probably, of some wholesale 
slaughter of wild-ducks effected by Carew from 
its convenient cover, this tree is hundreds of 
years old—the oldest in all the chase. He has 
read the Talking Oak, for indeed he can quote 
Tennyson by the yard, and in dulcet voice ; and 
it would have been natural enough, one would 
think, in such a time and place, that some thoughts 
of what this venerable monarch of the forest must 
have witnessed, would perforce come into his 
mind. The same moonlight that now shines down 
between its knotted naked branches must have 
doubtless lit on many a pair of lovers, for it was 
ever a favourite place for tryst in bygone years. 
The young monk, perhaps, may here — Cromp- 
ton was an abbey) have given double absolution, 
to himself and to the girl who confessed to him 
her love. Roundhead maiden and Cavalier gallant 
must many a time have forgotten their political 
differences beneath this oak, as yet a tree not 
sacred to royalty; nay, perhaps even those of 
York and Lancaster may here have been com- 
ounded for, in one red rose of a blush. Bluff 
Jarry had haply hunted beneath its once wide- 
spreading arms, and certainly the Martyr king had 
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done so, with a score of generations of men of all 
sorts, dead and gone, God alone knows whither. 
Though no more the bugle sounded, nor the twang- 
ing bow was heard, there was surely an echo of 
their far-away music in the young painter’s ear! 
No, there was none. 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter, 


was a line Richard Yorke had read, perhaps, but 
certainly had not understood. He heard the bare 
branch creak and sway above his head as the wind 
slowly took it ; he heard the night-jar croak, as it 
flew by on silent wing; and, now and then, he 
heard, or thought he heard, the sound of the voices 
of his fellow-watchers a great way off, which was 
his only touch of fancy. They were all silent, 
and in close hiding. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that his mind 
was fixed upon the matter in which he was engaged, 
so that other subjects were — excluded from 
it. The repression of night-poaching was not a 
matter that interested him either in principle or 

ractice. He would just as soon that the kee 

ad not reminded him of his offer to share his 
watch—the whim that had once seized him to do 
so had died away ; but having once promised his 
company, he was not one to break his word. So 
here he was. 

The young man’s thoughts were busy then neither 
with the past nor the present, but with the future 
—that is, his own future. The path of life did not 
lie straight before Richard Yorke, as it does before 
most men at his age, and in fact it came, so to 
abruptly to a termination exactly where he 
st 


In such a ease, the choice of the wayfarer becomes 
boundless, and is only limited by the horizon and 
circumstances, As matters were, he had scarcely 
enough to live on—not nearly enough to do so as 
his tastes and habits suggested ; and yet, by one 
bold stroke, with luck to back it, he might, not 
‘one day’ (that would have had small charm for 
him), but at once, and for his life long, be rich 
and prosperous. He could not be said to have 
expectations, but his position was not without 
certain contingencies, the extreme brillianecy of 
which might almost atone for their vagueness, It 
was from a dream of future greatness, or what 
seemed to him as such, wherein he saw himself 
wealthy and powerful, surrounded with luxury 
and with the ministers of every pleasure, that he 
was suddenly and sharply awakened by a trifling 
incident—the snapping of a dead twig in the copse 
hard by. In an instant, the glittering gossamer of 
thought was swept aside, and the young fellow was 
all ear and eye. The wind had dropped for some 
time, and the silence was intense; that solemn 
hush seemed to pervade the forest, which some 

t has attributed to the cessation of spiritual 
ife, as though the haunters of the glade were 
waiting for the resumption of their occupations, 
until the interloping mortal should pass by. 
Nothing stirred, or if so, it was motion without 
sound, as when the full-feathered owl slid softly 
through the midnight air above him. Not a dead 
leaf fell; and where the leaves had fallen there 
they lay. How was it, then, that a twig broke ? 
The deer were couched ; the pheasants sat at roost, 
their heads beneath that splendid coverlet, their 
wing; and though there were creeping things 


which even midnight did not woo to rest in that 
vast wilderness, Yorke had imbibed enough of forest- 
lore to know that the noise which he had heard 
was produced by none of these. A rat in the 
water-rushes, or a stoat pushing through the under- 
growth, would have announced themselves in a 
different fashion. Again the sound was heard, and 
this time it was no longer the crackling of a twig, 
but the breaking of a branch ; then cautious foot- 
steps fell upon the frosty leaves, and, with a light 
leap on the bank that fringed the copse, the poacher 
stood in the open. 

That such he was, Yorke had no doubt what- 
ever; the moonlight streamed full upon him, 
and shewed him to be none of the Crompton 
keepers, unless, indeed, he was disguised. For 
an instant, it passed across his mind that this 
might be Walter Grange himself—he was about 
the same height and build—come to play a trick 
upon him to test his courage, for the man’s face 
was blackened like a burglar’s ; but this idea was 
dismissed as soon as entertained. The keeper, he 
reflected, thought far too seriously of the night’s 
doings to make jest of them, and besides, he could 
never have sprung upon the bank as yonder fellow 
did, his limbs, though sturdy, being stiff with age 
and occasional rheumatism. The intruder seemed 
quite alone, and it was probable, while his con- 
federates paid attention to the pheasants in the 
Home Park, that he was bent upon making a private 
raid upon the sleeping water-fowl. He had no gun, 
however, nor, as far as Yorke could make out, any 
other weapon ; and as soon as he had got near 
enough to the pond to admit of it, the watcher 
sprang out from beneath the shadow of the oak, 
and placed himself between the stranger and the 
copse from which he had emerged. Yorke 
was the taller by full six inches, and believ- 
ing himself to be more than a match for his 
antagonist, had not so much as laid finger on 
his concealed weapon; but if he had now any 
thought of doing so, it was too late, for, with a 
ery of eager rage, the man turned at once, and 
sprang at him like a tiger. It needed all his skill 
and coolness to the fierce blows which fell 
upon him like hail, and which he had scarcely 
time to return, Yorke was an adept at boxing, 
and in the chance encounters into which a some- 
what dissipated and reckless _— had led him, 
he had been an easy victor; but it now took all 
he knew to ‘ keep himself’ An instant’s careless- 
ness, or the absence of a hand in search of that 
which he would now have gladly seized, and his 
guard would have been broken through, and him- 
self placed at his foe’s mercy. Nothing but his 
long reach preserved him from those sledge- 
hammer blows, which seemed as though each 
must break the arm they fell upon. As for using 
his whistle, the opportunity, of course, was not 
afforded him ; and, moreover, he had no breath to 
spare for such a purpose. Breath, however, was 
also a desideratum with the poacher, and the more 
so inasmuch as he accompanied every blow—as 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert was wont to hammer home 
his mace-strokes with ‘Ha! Beauseant, Beauseant!’ 
—with some amazing oath. It is recorded of an 
American gentleman, much given to blasphemy, 
that he could entertain ‘ an intelligent*companion’ 
for half a day with the mere force and ingenuity 
of his expletives ; and this singular talent seemed 


to be shared by Richard Yorke’s antagonist. That 4 
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one of the most accomplished roughs of the Mid- 
lands had fallen to the young painter’s lot in that 
night's mélée, he could not for a moment doubt; 
but this reflection did not go far to soothe him. 
He did not care for fighting for its own sake, 
while his pride revolted against thus being kept 
at bay by a brutal clown. If he could but get 
the chance, he made up his mind to end thi 
matter once for all, and at last the opportunity 
seemed to be afforded. The poacher suddenly 
stepped back to the very margin of the pond, a 
long oval ‘ee of water, and not very deep, and 
quick as thought, Yorke drew his deadly weapon. 
But at the same moment there was a sound of 
racing feet, and down the drive there came two 
men at headlong speed. Yorke did not doubt that 
they were poachers; but his blood was up, and 
he was armed: he felt like an iron-clad against 
whom three wooden ships were about to pit them- 
selves. ‘Where I hit now, I make a hole, he 
muttered savagely, and stood firm; nor did he 
even put his lips to the whistle that hung round 
his neck. 

But as the men came nearer, in the foremost he 
recognised Walter Grange, and at the same moment 


cold pond, and begin to wade and swim across it. 

‘Cuss him! I durst not do it, gasped Walter 
just too late, and mindful, even in his passionate 
disappointment, of rheumatic pains. ‘Dash after 
him, Bob, while Mr Yorke and I run round,’ 

But Bob had had the rheumatism too, or had 
seen the unpleasant effects of it in others, and 
shook his shaggy head. 

A mocking laugh burst from the poacher, 
already nearing the opposite bank. 

‘Dang him! If I’d got a gun, I’d shoot him. 
Run, man!’ cried Walter excitedly—‘ run, man, 
run! He can never get along in his wet clothes, 
And off the two men started in hot pursuit. 

Yorke watched them toiling round the pond, 
while the poacher landed, shook himself like any 
water-dog, and leisurely trotted off. 

‘It was lucky for him,’ murmured he, as he 
replaced his weapon in his ge ‘that the help 
came on my side ;’ then lit his pipe, and leisurely 
walked home. 

Three hours later returned the keeper (for whose 
arrival he had been sitting up), with twinkling eye 
and a look of triumph. 

‘Well, you caught the beggar, did you, Grange ?’ 

*O yes, we caught him fast enough,’ responded 
the other, grinning: ‘we caught the whole lot of 
them. And who d’ye think they were? Why, it 
was the whole party from the house, as had come 
out to play at poachers! Who ever heard of such 
agame? Some on’em got it hot, I reckon, in the 
hew spinney yonder. But that was no matter. 
We’ve all had our skins full of rum-punch, and a 
Sov. apiece, because Squire says we proved our- 
selves good wateh-dogs. And here,’ continued the 
old man exultingly, ‘are a couple of sovs. for your- 
self. “Give them to that tall young fellow,” says 
Squire, “as you posted by the Decoy Pond, for he 
knows how to use his fists.” Why, that ‘ere chap 
as you had the tussle with was Carew hisself !’ 

A deadly paleness overspread the young man’s 
cheeks, 

‘ Was that Carew ?’ he said. 

_ *¥es, indeed, it was, though none of us know’d 
it. You needn’t look so skeared, He ain’t annoyed 


ae es he’s pleased, bless’ee, and here’s the 
of it.’ 


‘You may keep the guineas, Grange,’ said Yorke 
gravely ; ‘only on A secret too. If he thinks 
dee a night-watcher, let him continue in that 

lef,’ 

‘Why, it’s the best introduction to Carew as 
you could have!’ insisted the astonished keeper. 
‘You have only to go up to the great house to- 
morrow, and say: “ Here’s the man as proved your 
match last night,” and’—— 

‘You must allow me to be the best judge of my 
own affairs,’ interrupted the young fellow haughtily; 
‘so you will be so good as to say nothing more about 
the matter.’ 

‘ Just as you please, sir ; and I am sure you are 
very kind,’ answered the keeper, slipping the coins 
into his pocket. ‘Squire hisself could not 
more liberal, that’s certain—You are tired, I see ; 
and I wish you good-night, sir, or rather good- 
morning. 

‘ Good-night, Grange.’ 

‘Now, that’s what I call pride, said Walter 
grimly, as he closed the door upon his lodger ; ‘and 
I am sure I hope, for his sake, it may never have a 


saw his late antagonist plunge wildly into the ice- | fall. 

When Richard Yorke was thus left to himself, 
he did a curious thing; he took out the life-pre- 
server from its receptacle, and having made up 
the fire, placed it in the centre of the burning 
mass, so that in the morning there was nothing 
left of it save a dull lump of lead. 


CHAPTER IV.—ACROSS THE THRESHOLD. 


A day or two passed by, and nothing more was 
heard of Carew’s combat with the young watcher ; 
some other mad frolic had doubtless entered into 
the Squire’s head and driven that‘one out. The hot 
punch imbibed after his swim in the Decoy Pond 
seemed to have averted all evil consequences, or 
perhaps he was case-hardened to such things. It 
was not uncommon with him to spend whole winter 
nights on a neighbouring ‘ broad,’ in pursuit of the 
merefowl that haunted it, in water, or ice, or swamp. 
He treated his body as an enemy, and strove to 
subdue it—though not for the good reasons of the 
apostle—by every sort of harshness and impru- 
dence ; or rather, he behaved towards it as a way- 
ward father towards his child, at one time with 
cruel severity, at another with the utmost lux 
and indulgence. No rich man, probably, ever gave 
his heir so many chances of inheritance, or excited 
in him so many false hopes as did the Squire of 
Crompton, who had no heir. 

The hunting season had begun with him after 
its usual fashion ; he seldom troubled himself to 
find a fox, but turned one out of a bag to insure 
sport, or ran a drag over the most difficult and 
dangerous country that could be selected. 

Yorke had almost made up his mind to take the 
keeper’s advice, and distinguish himself by putting 
his neck to the same risks as Carew, on horseback, 
in order to recommend himself to his notice, when 
an event occurred by which he attained his end in 
another way. 

Tired of the park, wherein he had dwelt so 
long, and which every day the approach of winter 
made more bare and desolate, he had taken a 
solitary walk along the highway, which led to the 
market-town. He was returning, and had reached 
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the top of the long hill where the park-fence began, 
and a high solid gate—so that no dogs could enter 
—gave access to that wild domain, when a confused 
murmur in the keen blue air caused him to look 
back. For a mile or more the road was straight, 
and the leafless trees and hedges left the prospect 
open to him in all directions ; at the extremity of 
the road was some huge moving object, which, 
advancing at great speed, disclosed the Squire’s 
mail phaeton, drawn by four antlered stags, and 
followed at some distance by three or four mounted 

ms, apparently unable to keep up with him. 
Creer himself was standing up like some charioteer 
of old, and, although he already outstripped the 
very wind, was laying about him frantically with 
his whip; as up the hill the frightened creatures 
tore as if the ground were level. The reason of 
this headlong speed was at the same time made 
evident by the appearance of a -= of hounds, 
which, followed by a numerous field in scarlet, was 
coming across the grass-land in full cry. The 
spectacle, though weird and strange, was by no 
means without a certain grandeur—like some bar- 
barous t. Yorke understood the situation at 
aglance. He had heard the keeper say, that, not 
content with his wild progresses through the park, 
the Squire had sworn to drive his s one day 
into the market-town, and this he had doubtless 
actually accomplished ; but, on his return, he had 


had the misfortune to be caught sight of by one of | ad 


his own packs of hounds, which were now in full 
pursuit of him, like another Acton. The terrified 
stags, with that deep-mouthed menace of their 
natural enemies ringing in their ears, at once threw 
off all control, and had left their grooms behind 
them in half-a-dozen bounds. If only the harness 
held, they would be at the lodge gate in a v 
few minutes; but, on the other hand, the houn 
were nearer to that point, which they were ap- 
proaching diagonally. They were running, of 
course, by sight, like — and with grey- 
hounds’ speed. Above their eager mellow notes, 
and the mad shouting of the excited sportsmen, 
and the ceaseless winding of the disregarded horn, 
above the thunder of his own wheels, and of 
the hoofs of his strange steeds upon the wintry 
road, rang out Carew’s hoarse tones: ‘The gate, 
the gate!’ If only that wooden wall could be 
interposed between his stags and their pursuers, 
all might yet be well. But, though the lodge- 
keeper had been drawn by the tumult to his door, 
he stood there like one amazed and fascinated by 
the spectacle before him, and paralysed with the 
catastrophe that seemed impending. 

‘Gate, gate, you gaping idiot!’ roared the 
Squire, with a frightful curse; but the poor 
shaking wretch had not the power to stir; it was 
Yorke himself who dashed at the latch, and threw 
the long gate wide, to let the madman pass, and 
then slammed it back, upon the very jaws of the 
hounds. They rushed against the solid wood like 
a living battering-ram, and howled with baffled 
rage; and some leaped up, and got their fore- 
= over it, and would have got in yet, but that 

ichard beat them back with his bare hands, 

In the meantime, Carew and his stags swept up 
the park like a whirlwind, and, presently coming 
to a coppice, the frightened creatures dashed into 
it, fa. one for covert, where wheel, and rein, 
and antler tangling with trunk and branch, soon 
brought them to a full stop. 


up to help him ; ‘ you are a plucked one, you 
oes you shall keep the lodge, if you will, pit ne 
of that lily-livered scoundrel, who was too fright- 
ened to move.—Oh, I ask pardon ; you are a gen- 
tleman, are you ?’ 

‘Sir, I hope so,’ answered the young man stiffly, 
his anger only half subdued by the necessity for 
conciliation. 

‘Then, come up to the house and dine, whoever 
you are; I’ll lend you a red coat.—Curse those 
grooms! what keeps them ?—one can’t sit upon a 
stag’s head to quiet him, as though he were a horse? 
(Two of the si were down, and butting at one 
another with their horns.) ‘What a pace we came 
up White Hill ; I tried to time them, but I could 
not get my watch out. You moved yourself like a 
flash of lightning, else I thought we must have 

inned ys against the gate. It was well done, my 
ad, well done ; and I’m your debtor.’ 

The Squire held out his hand, for the first time, 
for Yorke to shake. 

‘Why, what’s this?’ said he, peering into the 
other’s eyes. ‘I have seen your face Before, my 
friend, 

‘Yes, sir ; a week or two ago, I played the part 
of night-watcher in your preserves—it was a mad 
prank ; but’—and here the young fellow smiled 
roguishly—‘ it was better than poaching, you must 

mit. 


‘What!’ cried the Squire delighted, ‘are you 
the fellow that had that bout with me in the Decoy 
Pond? Why, I thought you were one of my own 
men, and sent you something ; but, of course, my 
scoundrels drank it. I’m glad to see you, sir, by 
daylight. It was the uncertain moonshine that 
hampered me, else, by Jove, I’d have given you 
“one, two!” We must have it out another day, for 
a drawn battle is just the thing I hate. What’s your 
name, young gentleman, and where do you live ?’ 

‘I live close by, sir; I am in lodgings for the 
present,’ 

‘Ay, ay, for the hunting, I so oa said the 
impetuous Squire. ‘ Hark to those devils of dogs; 
they are howling yet; they would have had my 
stags by this time, but for you. Well, well; send 
for your portmanteau, and take up your quarters 
at Crompton ; you shall have a hearty welcome ; 
only, don’t be late for dinner—seven, sir, sharp.— 
Here are my knavish grooms at last.’ 

And, under cover of the fire of imprecations 
which the Squire poured upon his approaching 
retainers, the young landscape-painter withdrew. 
He had obtained his end at last, and he wished to 
retire before Carew should put that question to 
him for a second time—what is your name ?— 
which, at such a moment, it would, for certain 
reasons, have been embarrassing to answer. 

He betook himself at once to the keeper’s lodge, 
and, packing up his wardrobe, which, though of 
modest dimensions, comprised all that was requisite 
for a gentleman’s costume, despatched it to the 
great house. He followed it himself shortly 
afterwards, only waiting to dash off a note by the 
afternoon’s post for town. It was literally a 
‘hurried line,’ and would have better suited these 
later telegraphic days, when thoughts, though wire- 
drawn, are compressed, and brevity is the soul of 
cheapness, as of wit. ‘I have got my foot in, and 
however it may be pinched, will keep the door open. 


Direct to me at Crompton’ 
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Jt was not a nice trait in the young man, if it 
was a characteristic one, that he did not take the 
trouble even to leave so much word as that for the 
old keeper, who was engaged in his outdoor duties, 
but simply enclosed the few shillings in which he 
was indebted to him inside an envelope, addressed 
to Walter Grange. The old man liked him, as he 
well knew, and would have prized a few words of 
farewell ; but Yorke was in a hurry to change his 
quarters for the better ; he had climbed from low 
to high, and gave no further thought to the ladder 
which had so far served him. But yet he had 
some prudence too, Though he had dwelt so long 
in the Carew domains, so careful had he been not 
to intrude his presence inopportunely on its master, 
that he had never so much as seen, except at a 
distance, the mansion to which he was now an 
invited guest. How _ it shewed, as his elastic 
step drew near it, with tower and turret standing 
up against the gloomy November sky, and all its 
ead winged front alive with light! How good 
it would be to call so fine a place his home! How 
excellent to be made heir to the childless man who 
ruled it, and who could leave it to whomsoever his 
whim might choose ! 

It was unusual for a guest to approach Crompton 
for the first time on foot. e Squire’s jovial 
friends used for the most part strange conveyances, 
such as tandems and randems, and the great 
flower-beds in the lawn in front gave sign that 
some such equipage had been lately driven u 
‘not altogether with dexterity. It is difficult at a 
times to drive ‘ unicorn,’ and more so if the horses 
are not used to that method of progression, and 
still more so if the charioteer is somewhat inebri- 
ated ; and all these conditions had been fulfilled a 
few minutes previously in the case of Mr Frederick 


Chandos, a young gentleman of twenty-one years 
of age, but of varied experience, who had just 


arrived that day on his first visit. But when 
Yorke appeared at the front door, there 4vas no 
less attention paid to him than if he had driven u 
with four-in-hand. Obsequious footmen assist 
him to take off his wrappers in the t hall, 
whose vastness dwarfed the billiard-table in its 
centre to bagatelle proportions. A profusion of 
wax-lights—and no others were permitted at 
Crompton, save in the servants’ offices—shewed 
eight shining pillars of rare marble, and a grand 
staircase broad enough for a coach-and-four, and up 
which, indeed, Carew had ridden horses for a wager ; 
while all the walls were hung with huge-figured 
tapestry —‘ The Tent of Darius’ and ‘ The Entry of 
Seunier into Babylon,’ both miracles of patient 
art. The grandeur of the stately place was marred, 
however, by signs of revel and rough usage. The 
Persian monarch, spared by his Grecian conqueror, 
had been deprived, by some more modern barba- 
rian, of his eyes; while the face of his royal consort 
had been cut out of the threaded picture, to judge 
by the ragged end of the canvas, by a penknife. 
The very pillars were notched in places, as though 
some mad revellers had striven to climb to the 
eae ceiling, from which gods and men looked 
own upon them with amaze ; the thick piled car- 
st of the stairs was cut and torn, doubtless by 
orses’ hoofs ; and here and there a gap in the gilt 
banisters shewed where they had been torn away 
in brutal frolic. A groom of the chambers pre- 
ceded the new guest up-stairs, and introduced him 
to a bachelor’s apartment, small but well furnished 


in the modern style, whither his portmanteau had 
been already taken. ‘Squire given orders, sir,’ 
said he respectfully, ‘that he should be informed 
as soon as you arrived. What name shall I say, 
sir? But ted he is himself.’ 

As the groom withdrew, Carew made his appear- 
ance at the open door. He was smoking a cigar, 
although it was within an hour of dinner-time ; 
and at his heels slouched a huge bull-dog, who 
immediately began to growl and sniff at the new 
guest. ‘Quiet, you brute!’ exclaimed the Squire, 
with his customary garnish of strong expletive.— 
‘Welcome to Crompton, Mr forget your 
name ; or rather you forgot, I think, to favour me 
with it? 

‘My name is Richard Yorke, sir.’ 

‘Yorke, Yorke—that sounds easterly; you are 
of 1 Cambridgeshire stock, I reckon, are you 
not 

‘No, sir,’ returned the other, with a slight 
tremor in his voice, which he could not control ; 
‘I come from nearer home. Your wife’s first hus- 
band was called Yorke, if you remember, and I 
bear his name, although os her lawful son, 
by you, sir, 


CURIOSITIES OF CANTON. 


I must have visited some twenty temples while at 
Canton. They are all cut to pattern, and resemble 
each other closely in their principal arrangements. 
They look more decayed and neglected than in 
Japan, both out and inside. Behind the altar 
there are always three gilt images of Buddha in a 
row, smaller or larger according to the size of the 
temple, but generally gigantic. On the altar are 
always gold, silver, or pewter vessels with fruit 
and sweetmeats. Big lanterns with long silk 
tassels abound. Here and there, some handsome 
bronzes or fine old china give a relief to the 
monotony of this arrangement. The floor is flagged, 
and rather dirty, instead of matted and scrupu- 
lously clean, as in Japan. A big drum and a 
wooden box are invariably to be found, on both of 
which the bonzes accompany their chanted prayers. 

The bonzes, with their heads entirely shaven, 
and their long gray and yellow dresses, look very 
much like poor Italian or Spanish priests. They 
always have their cells and refectories in buildings 
belonging to the temple, which is often surrounded 
by a handsome garden. Each temple is approached 
by one or more gates or smaller temples, in which 
two, four, or six gigantic figures of the Gog and 
Magog tribe keep watch on each side. The great 
temple at Honam has three such gates: first, the 
mere portal; then a walk; then a covered gate 
with two giants; then another walk; then a 
covered gate with four giants, each more horrible 
than the other, and all revelling in every colour of 
the rainbow; then a garden-walk which leads up 
to the great temple itself. We arrived towards 
sunset, and during the daily ceremony of conse- 
cration or benediction of rice, the staple of life. 
In front of the altar stood a vessel containing a few 
grains of rice, with an incense candle or stick 
slowly glimmering away. About twenty priests 
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were marching all round the temple, with hands 
uplifted and eyes shut, as in fervent prayer, all 
chantin a monotonous burden, which, to the sound 
of the drum and the raps on the wooden box, grew 
quicker and quicker until it ceased entirely. Here 
we saw the sacred piss in a sty adjoining the 
temple, and apparently enjoying the best of health. 
Our French guide, Legrand—he was one of the 
French marines at the storming of Canton, and has 
lived there ever since—assured us it is a Euro 
misrepresentation that the Chinese adore these 

igs, and that the temple has merely the obligation 
from its founder to preserve the race of these 
valuable animals. 

In one of the buildings belonging to the Honam 
temple we found a large white marble monument, 
purporting to be erected to the memory of the 
mother of Confucius. It stood in the middle of 
the building, which seemed entirely devoted to her, 
as Roman Catholics would have a chapel dedicated 
to the Virgin. A pleasant old bonze took us into 
the gardens. In one part we found the mausoleum 
of the founder of this temple. It is opened once a 
year, when a prescribed number of live animals and 
every other kind of food are thrown into the grave 
or monument, for the refection of its tenant’s 
spirit. The bonzes are not interred, but their 
bodies burned after death; in the garden there 
was a building, in which their ashes stood in neat 
jars, with their names on labels; just like a 
preserve-store closet of a large house at home. I 
always had a great wish for cremation, instead 
of becoming food for worms; and I rather envied 
the honzes, who, after a quiet life of rice and 
prayer, surrender to the air all useful components 
still remaining in the body; and instead of filling 
up much space in a churchyard, rest content with 
a spot on a shelf. 

n the Temple of Punishments there are a 
series of clumsy and horrible wooden representa- 
tions of Chinese punishmerits for malefactors. 
The place was well filled with sight-seers, who 
surely must have decided on keeping on the 
narrow path of virtue, as the consequences of 
leaving it, which are shewn here, may make the 
boldest quake. The sculptor has spared no pains 
in shewing you exactly the various pleasant ways 
in which your life ef be taken from you. You 
may, inter alia, be boiled in tallow, sawn between 
two planks, chopped up into mince-meat, or tolled 
to death under a huge bell. An adulterous woman 
is represented as sewn up in a bull’s skin, with 
only her face uncovered, and the horns shewing 
over her head. Truly, they manage these things, 
if not better, at least differently in Europe. 

From the Temple of Punishments the transition 
is pleasant to the ‘Temple of Long Life, where, among 
trees and flowers, a number of sleek old bonzes 
seem bent on proving the good results of their 
devotions, 

The Temple of Five Hundred Idols is a curiosity. 
Like so many marble statues of great men at home, 
the five hundred distinguished Chinese saints have 
their statues ranged in rows along the wall. The 
figures are over life-size, made of wood, and gilt. 
It is a very awful sight, and shews that the 
sculptor’s art is even at a lower ebb in China than 
in some European countries that shall be nameless. 
I fancy this is one of the principal lions of the 
place, and that it was full of country-cousins. 

them were a number of well-dressed and, 


as usual, yap! painted ladies, with their smal] 
deformed feet, either hobbling along and leaning 
on the arm, or being carried on the back, of a more 
fortunate flat-footed woman. I never could get 
reconciled to the sight of these horrible small feet, 
like a sort of donkey’s hoof. Iam told that there 
is a hollow between the heel and the crumpled-up 
foot, which often chafes, and causes the unfortunate 
creatures agonies. Still, this fashion, like every 
other Chinese custom, goes on pg undis- 
turbed by European influence. gentleman at 
Hong-kong told me he had remonstrated with his 
comprador (or Chinese business factotum, attached 
to every European concern in China or Japan), and 
begged of him not to sacrifice the feet of his only 
daughter; but the man only laughed at him, and 
said, why should he not give her this mark of 
distinction, as he was well off, and could afford it, 
If there are a number of daughters in a family, and 
they are not very rich, only one of them, generally 
the eldest, will be brought up with small feet; 
while the others may have large feet, be vulgar, 
and able for an active life. Tartar women, who 
must not marry Chinese, but only Tartars, are not 
allowed to have the small foot, but a medium size 
between natural and small doll’s feet. Women 
in Europe will go far to be abreast of the fashions, 
but hardly to the length of giving up going 
altogether. 

There is a Temple of Fertility, which seemed to 
drive a roaring trade. Its approaches were crowded, 
and more like a fair than a temple. Fortune- 
tellers abounded at little tables with pen and ink 
and the magic box of sticks. I wanted to let one 
tell me my fortune, but was warned that they 
would euch my face; whereupon I desisted, as skin 
diseases of the worst order are very rife in Canton, 
and people tell you on no account to let beggars 
or priests touch you. Before the altar, men and 
women lay in apparently deep devotion. Women 
had little vases full of little sticks, each bearing 
some inscription. They shake the vase upwards 
slowly and repeatedly during prayer, until some 
of the sticks get jerked out. These they pick up, 
and at once rush for explanation of the inscription’s 
hidden meaning to the learned scribes who have 
their posts in the temple. A quack-doctor was 
holding forth outside the building, praising his 
plasters, and actually putting one on the sore foot 
of a patient before an admiring crowd. The most 
curious portion of this Temple of Fertility is its 
upper story. Ina large hall there are three couches 
—one for the husband, one for the wife, and one 
for both. If a couple be without progeny, they 
bespeak this hall for a night, and pass it there in 
prescribed devotions. The nuptial couch was full 
of cash, or small round coin with a hole in the 
middle, strewn on it by friendly relatives, who 
come and sow the bed with these money offerings 
after husband and wife have left. Should the wile 
have a child in due course, she sometimes returns 
to be confined in this hall, but at anyrate comes 
to pass a night here with her baby. The couches 
were gorgeous stage properties ; and the dresses for 
husband, wife, and child to be used when they come 
to the temple, would be a splendid addition to the 
pantomime wardrobe. Still, there is a naiveté about 
the whole of the arrangements, and a curious 
similarity to pilgrimages, &c., for similar purposes 
in many other countries. Childlessness is considered 
a terrible misfortune in China, and whoever can 
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afford it, adopt children, if they have none of their 
own. A Temple of Fertility is therefore even surer 
of custom than Ems or Schwalbach nearer home. 
There was no theatre at Canton or Hong-kong 
during my stay ; but coming home from one of the 
temples, we heard fiddling and singing, and on 
inquiry learned that a strolling company had 
arrived, and was then rehearsing. We knocked at 
the door, and were good-humouredly admitted, and 
allowed to sit down. The fierce music of several 
musical instruments of torture, to which I was no 
stranger, from my having been at the Chinese 
theatre of San Francisco, went on without inter- 
mission, while the prima donna and the jeune 
amoureux went through a love-scene with the 
help of a chair, on which neither could be prevailed 
upon to sit first, but which both flapped down on 
at a given moment. The prima donna went 
through her awful high nasal sing-song, and gave 
us all her airs and graces ; while her lover, in dirty 
blue blouse, mostly confined himself to gestures. 
One day we visited the prison. I would not 
have gone if I had had any idea of the terrible 
scenes which awaited me. The women’s prison was 
comparatively decent and airy. They were chained 
by the legs, but could move about, and were busy 
at different kinds of work. Their children were 
with them. They themselves were clean ; and as 
we left them some money, they were in great glee. 
It was different in the men’s prison. In a large 


| eourt-yard, some fifty or sixty gaunt and wild- 
| looking creatures sat eating, gambling, and some 


of them working. They were chained at the legs, 
but their arms and hands were free. A more 
terrible and filthy crowd I never beheld. Most of 
them were only kept for execution. At first, they 
allowed us to walk about, without apparentl 
heeding us much; but I had provided myself wit 
strings of cash to give them ; and as soon as they 
saw me take out the money, they made a rush at 
me. Legrand had warned me not to allow them 
to touch me, as they had almost all terrible skin 
diseases. There was therefore nothing for it but 
to lay about me with my stick, to keep them off ; 
and throwing the money over their heads, they 
soon left us free in the scramble for the cash. 
In a dark cell, not far off, I found five poor 
creatures be gat the most awful punishment 
refined cruelty could devise. Each had round his 
neck a board about four feet square, preventing 
his ever lying down or resting his head. I was 
horrified to hear that this awful punishment is 
inflicted for comparatively slight delinquencies, 
such as theft. ‘They are condemned to three 
months of this torture, and few survive it. One 
poor wretch was trying to rest with his body on 
the raised floor, and the board on a lower part of 
the floor, the head dangling out in a miserable 
manner. They looked tired to death, and stared 
at us in amazement. When they saw the money, 
they wanted to close up to us; but their boards, 
of course, kept them at a distance from each other 
and from us. I left some money, and the jailer 
romised to divide it equally among them. On 
eaving these unfortunate people, 1 felt quite 
unmanned; but worse remained behind, for in 
the yard through which we had to pass, a poor 
risoher was at that moment giving up the ghost. 
That he might be ready to be carted away, they 


had we him in a basket, with his head and legs 
dangling out, I thought he was dead, for he was 


deadly white, with closed eyes, and his emaciated 
frame seemed motionless. The jailer and prisoners, 
however, assured me that he was not dead yet, 
but would be shortly. Just then, his eyes moved. 
Nobody seemed to care an atom for him. It was 
a cruel sight to see; but the prisoners strolled 
about, the jailers smoked, and all went on as usual, 
while this poor soul was departing from a body 
kept ready for instant oma. 

Another day, I visited the Hall of Literature, 
where the examinations for mandarinship are held 
every five years. There are little places made 
of brick for the students, open at the top as in 
front, and not much bigger than a large sentinel’s 
box. There are eight thousand of them, always 
some fifty in a row, and look from a height like 
so many Manchester spinning-sheds. To these 
little houses the students come with their books, 
- and ink, and a shelf, which at night does 

uty as a bed, and in the day as a table. They 
live here for three months. A fortnight before 
the examination, the whole place is shut up, and 
the students are deprived of pen and ink; three 
days before, even the books are taken away. 
These great examinations, to which smaller annual 
examinations all over the country lead up, are 
held every five years, alternately at Pekin, Nankin, 
and Canton, and are carried on with great solemnity. 
The son of a coolie, if endowed with brains and 
industry, may aspire to the highest honours; and 
mandarins of the highest es rise continually 
from the poorest classes. China is therefore the 
most democratic country in the world; and one 
can readily understand that these mandarins, 
sprung from the people, perfectly understand their 
wants, and will not allow the emperor to do any- 
thing odious to the nation at large. The peop 
do not want the foreigners, and will not allow 
them to shew their faces as settlers in any part 
of the interior. I was told that away from the 
coast and the large rivers, the Chinese do not 
know anything of the treaties; and I can well 
imagine the endless and apparently hopeless diffi- 
culties of inoculating western civilisation on these 
stolid and self-satisfied people. 

The Hall of Literature was a long way from our 
quarters. We were tired, and went into a tea- 
house. Tea-leaves are always ready in a cup, 
which stands in another cup, and is covered by a 
little saucer. The waiter lifts the saucer, pours 
boiling water on the leaves in your cup, covers it 
again with the saucer, and your tea is ready. 
Allowing the fragrant tea to overflow into the 
outer cup, you get it cool enough to drink; nor 
do you burn your fingers by ing the hot cup, 
thus incased in an outer and empty one. As soon 
as you have finished your tea, the waiter fills your 
cup a second time. A tray of sweetmeats is always 
on the table; and this little refection, which the 
Chinese indulge in at odd hours all day long, as 
people at home go to a bar and call fof a glass of 
ale or wine, costs an unpronounceably small sum. 
The tea-houses are always crowded, and are used 
as rendezvous for business, &e. 

I had always wished to see the house of a great 
mandarin, Legrand thought it quite impossible ; 
but one day, seeing a very fine large entrance-hall, 
with many servants sitting in it, I stepped in, 
thinking they could but say No, which would 
not matter so much as in Paris or London. I 
made signs that we would like to see the house, 
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Servants at once rushed away ; but instead of giving 
us any uncivil message, they came back with the 
learned man of the house, a kind of literary officer 
attached to every great establishment. This aged 
gentleman spoke a little . received us with 
great courtesy, and said he would have great 
leasure in shewing us all over the house. Un- 
Fortunately for us, he first sent word to the ladies 
of our advent, and so all had at once to retire to 
their apartments. It appeared we were in the 
house of Mr Poon-tin-qwa, a mandarin of the Red 
(or very highest) Button. This gentleman is 
reputed enormously rich, and has been assessed 
three hundred thousand dollars as his share of 
the war contribution in the last war. This he 
has refused to pay, and has preferred to let his 
various establishments run to seed, rather than, by 
continuing to live in great style, to give govern- 
ment a pretext for squeezing him. He had a 
splendid country seat and garden, which I also 
visited, some miles down the river; but has now 
left the place to the tender mercies of government ; 
and a very splendid possession, full of ponds, 
bridges, pavilions, lovely trees and rare flowers, 
is now going to wreck and ruin. But to return 
to the town-house, or rather houses, for he and his 
four sons live in a very labyrinth of buildings. 
We were carried through endless rooms, some fur- 
nished in European style, all more or less curious ; 
rare carvings and hangings, curious closets, strange 
little stairs up and down—no pictures, no statues, 
but some fine bronzes. The library was very 
curious. No book was bound. Not on the back, 
but on the closed leaves, stood the title, length- 
ways, as the books did not stand, but were piled 
book upon book, with the open side and the title 
on it tow you. I asked my learned friend 
whether these outside inscriptions were the titles, 
and he replied: ‘ Yes ; tell what’s matter inside.’ 
When we had been through house and gardens, 
we found tea ready in a fine large room, and sat 
down to it on splendidly carved chairs. I cordially 
thanked the old gentleman on leaving; and could 
not help thinking of the very different fate a party 
of curious Chinese might have met with, had they 


attempted to pay a visit to one of the best houses | E 


in Belgravia or Mayfair. 

The Pearl River divides Canton as the Thames 
does London. The population of the town is esti- 
mated at two millions, and it is said that five 
hundred thousand people live always on the water. 
The sampan, or river-boat for passenger service, 
is thus a great institution at Canton. A very 
small covered cabin or hole at the stern contains 
the altar, always lit up as soon as the sun has 
gone down, and the most necessary cooking 
utensils, rice, &e. Generally, a few small children 
are found sleeping in odd places of the boat in the 
evening. During the day, they either help to 
steer or to row as soon as they can hold tiller or 
oar, or they are slung behind their mother’s back 
while she rows. The bouts are managed almost 
exclusively by women, who are very adroit in 
threading their way through the maze of large 
and small shipping. They are dressed in a black 
cotton blouse and trousers, like the English sea- 
side bathing costume. The =m is always the 
same elaborate affair, plastered up to look like a 
bird, with the body for chignon, and the two sides 
coming down over the temples for outspread wings. 
A young unmarried woman wears, as distinction, 


a number of short straight locks of hair on the 
forehead, just like the fashion which obtained in 
London not long ago. With these boats, you 

for an infinitesimal sum, be ferried across the river, 
or go from one end of the town to another. A 
wooden cover protects you , Tain or sun, 
but the luxurious cushions of the Venetian gondola | 
are not to be found. | 


I went up the river to some nursery-gardens, | 
and found in almost all of them the myrtle trained 
into all manner of curious sha There were | 
myrtle dolphins, myrtle and myrtle men | 
and cada Of the last, the body was formed 
by the plant; but hands, feet, and the human | 
face divine had always been got from the doll. | 
shop. Nothing can be more bizarre than the | 
effect, and I understand a good many of these | 
= efforts of horticulture have been sent to | 

urope. | 

On my return from the gardens, I met a great 
mandarin sallying forth on an expedition, accom- 
panied by his suite of war-junks. His own junk 
seemed to have a — house on deck. His | 
pennant was flying gaily, and he was propelled not 
only by enormous bamboo sails, but by four-and- | 
twenty rowers, while ever so many sailors kept | 
shouting to everybody to make way for his Hick. | 
ness. 

Lower down, I ye the Euro’ Conces- | 
sion, at a spot called or 4 
Here all the Europeans have built their residences; | 
and a Protestant church with a white steeple 
marks this oasis in the Chinese wilderness. The 
English are in greatest number; then come the 
Germans, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, Parsees, &e, 
The French, who, in the East, have all the para- 
phernalia of diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion without the essential element of French 
interests to look after, have a large slice of this 
Concession, on which they are principally con- 
spicuous for their absence, as there is not a French- 
man living in the place. The French and English 
consuls have, however, official residences, that is 
to say, a temple each, in Canton proper. The 

uropean Concession, with its neat white villas, 
its lawns and gardens, its cricket-ground, and its 
well-ordered walk along the river, looks very gay 
and pretty ; but for all that, I pity the poor exiles 
who have to stay in it. The heat is terrible in sum- | 
mer; and from what I saw of the filthy canals of | 
Canton, to which those of Venice are pure mountain | 
streams, I should think the miasmata of the great 
town must be very dangerous, even to the clean 
and gay Sharmine. 

One of the principal features of the river are 
the flower-boats. I saw no flowers in them, unless 
the terribly painted houris who inhabit them were 
metaphorically to be called so. In reality, these 
large boats or junks, moored in endless numbers, 
side by side, are the restaurants, the Star and 
Garter or the Trafalgar of Canton. Whenever 
a Chinaman wishes to celebrate an event, or have 
a spree, he gives a dinner or supper at one of 
these boats. ‘The long room will generally accom- 
modate as many as twenty to thirty people. All 
are gaily decorated, brilliantly lit up, and have 
good cooks. We paid a visit to a number of them 
one evening. In one of them we found one China- 
man entertaining twelve ladies at table ; at another, 


there was a gentlemen's party, the lady or ladies of 
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his heart sitting behind each guest, who would 
now and then push a choice morsel inté their 
mouths with his own august hands, or make them 
take some saki, or sweet spirits. The women had 
all veritable coats of paint on their faces, and looked 
perfect guys ; but they as well as the men, although 
al mtly very merry, preserved perfect decorum. 


e were intruders, and had no business to go 
| yery near them ; but the men always returned our 


| 


| bow very civilly with a smile, and ‘ Dshin, Dshin,’ 


which in China stands for the ‘Anata Ohio’ of 
| Japan. 
| case parties had gone to the expense of a little 


| orchestra and some lady-singers, to whose monstrous 
rformance they listened with evident interest 
and delight. Tout dans ce monde est affaire de 
| gédaction, de proportion et de chronologie. By the 
| side of the Chinese fiddle and tamtam, with the 
high nasal monotonous vocal effusions, Japanese 
guitars and the singing of their Gaishahs appeared 
| sweet and melodious recollections, 
| Skin diseases, as I have already mentioned, play 
| avery prominent and terrible part in Canton. On 
one part of the river we saw a number of poor 
| boats huddled together, with an inscription on 
pink paper floating from a pole. The aspect of 
the poor souls in these boats, men, women, and 
_ children, was terrible and melancholy. They were 
| acolony of lepers, waiting for a funeral to pass by. 
It seems their prescriptive right to stop any funeral 
_ procession on the river and to ask for alms, which 
| are never refi 
| The Cantonese are inveterate gamblers. You 
| see them gambling from morning to night in the 
streets, before the temples, on the river, in the 
prisons, everywhere. ‘There are little stands in 
_ every open space where you can stake your money ; 
| often the game is for food, such as cakes, or sugar- 
| cane, or sau q 
| On Monday 28th February, I left Canton, 
_ glad to have finished another stage in my long 
_ journey, but still with a heavy heart at the idea 
| of leaving this wonderful place probably for ever. 


DETECTIVES AS THEY ARE 


I may safely assume, I take it, that there are few 
_ readers of these lines, who, if compelled to work 
for their living, and allowed to elect a means, 
would choose that business sometimes known—and 
' rather absurdly in some instances—as a licensed 
victualler’s, or, in coarse terms, who would like 
to ‘keep a pub,’ 

Yet in England there are some thousands of 
people the height of whose ambition is to settle 
down in life as proprietors of ‘a snug double- 
licensed public,’ as it is called in the ad captandum 
advertisements to be met with in the cheap 
London weeklies. These aspirants to public fame 
are principally ‘Gentlemen’s gentlemen!’ When 
a member of that host, after some months of 
preliminary flirting, at last, under the influence of 
some sparkling ’ock, served out at the marriage of 
one of ‘the young ladies,’ proposes to poor flutter- 
ing Mary, the housemaid, to ‘ keep company’ with 
her, it is on the understanding, that when they have 
both saved enough, she shall ‘take a public’ And 
a very buxom hostess does Mary, once so trim and 


slim, become ; how, she does not know, but supposes 
it must be ‘the smell of the beer—leastways so 
folk tell her.’ She is genial, as arule. The only 
complaint that can be made against ‘ missis’ is, 
say her servants, that she who was once so hard 
upon the overbearing ways of her employers, is now 
‘awful sharp upon a body ;’ while the same lady, 
who, not many years since, had too frequently to 
be reproved by the housekeeper for an undue pre- 
dilection for brilliant colours in cap and bonnet, 
now asks, with a toss of her head, Miss Kate Jones, 
the barmaid, how she can make such a show of 
herself, with all those ribbons flying about her; 
does she want to ‘ketch the fellows?’ Whereat 
saucy Kate discreetly replies not, but mutters 
‘Jealous !’ 

The retirement to ‘a public of one’s own’ is also 
much sighed for by persons in another grade of life 
—Policemen. 

The members of the Force—more especially of 
that branch known as Detectives—who manage to 
save enough to take ‘a public,’ are by no means 
few, and among them resides, in my own neigh- 
bourhood, one to whom I am indebted for the 
materials for this paper. Sergeant Straightforward 
keeps a quiet house in a retired locality, whither 
recreation often takes me, and on him I never fail 
to call on such occasions. The sergeant is an 
intelligent man, who has seen more of the world 
and its ways than it has fallen to the lot of most 
men to behold with their own eyes. His scholastic 
education, probably, was never very extensive, but 
he is deeply read in men and manners. The most 
crooked ways of the world have been explored and 
ransacked by him to their innermost recesses. His 
cunning is not exceeded by that of the acutest 
rascal that ever polluted the earth; he is up to 
every trick and dodge that ever sharper knew or 
dicer played; he has, ‘professionally, as he says, 
been compelled ‘to be fly to every move.’ Yet 
though as knowing as the astutest sharper, he is 
as unstained in morals, and in honour, as though 
he had never heard the name of craft—and perhaps 
more 80. 

Some who have read the highly-spiced fictions 
purporting to be reminiscences of detectives, may 
take it for granted that a halo of romance o’erhangs 
the life of a professional taker of thieves and 
murderers. But in actual experience it is not so. 
Contrariwise, the life of such a man is rather 

rosaic than otherwise ; nor, in nature, does the 
seer go about in those wonderful disguises the 
books we have referred to so enlarge upon—dis- 
guises only to be met with on the stage and in 
novels. He is truly ‘a plain-clothes man,’ and is 
so spoken of by the members of the force, just as 
railway people always speak of ‘coaches, and not 
‘ carriages,’ as the outer world does. The veteran 
Straightforward assures me that he has never 
adopted what could be legitimately called ‘a dis- 
guise’ on any occasion. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I 
should not have got half-way down the street, or 
t a soul I knew, before one of the coves would 
enn twigged me. “Hollo!” he would have 
thought, “what’s the sergeant got them togs on 
for?” And then it would have been all up with 
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my little game, for the ‘office’ would at once have 
been given, and my bird flown. Not I; I never 
used any disguise, 1 went out just as I =e 
clothes, of course. No; disguise is all bosh. 
When I wanted my man, I always knew where to 
ut my hand on him. In fact, I had only to go to 

is house of call at a certain time, beckon him out, 
and he would come with me as quiet as a lamb.— 
Did I ever have any cases of resistance or assault ? 
Not many. If they were saucy, I used to put the 
hand-bolts on them ; andif I thought they intended 
a blow, I gave them one for themselves first. 1 
can give you an instance how I used to manage 
my “ obstropolous gents.” I took one, not more 
than fifty miles from here, in a place he was well 
known, but not for the thief he was. I ordered 
him to carry his box before me to the station. He 
refused, till I told him if he did not do as I told 
him, I would hire a cab, chain him behind, hand- 
bolted, put the box inside, and walk leisurely on 
the pavement behind him, giving all his towns- 

ople who asked questions their full of answers. 

e knew I would keep my word, and he trotted 
before me to the terminus with his box on his 
head, as quiet as—well, as a lamb.’ 

I interrogate the sergeant upon the matter of 
burglary, and he instances a ‘ representative’ case. 
‘A message arrives at the police-office from Mr 
Greene Jones, saying his premises have been 
broken into, and certain moneys or properties 
stolen. The chief sends myself and another detec- 
tive to the place. After a few moments’ survey, we 
glance at each other in a peculiar way, whereupon 
the proprietor of the stolen property looks uneasy 
and perturbed. “ Well, officers, what do you make 
of it? The marks are plain enough, are they not?” 
My mate—you know Driver, sir ?—whistles, and 
swings from one hand to the other the polished 
holly stick he always carries with him. I kneel 
down—Driver having made his inspection first— 
and examine some marks on the window-sill. 
“ That,” says Mr Jones, “ was evidently done with 
the chisel found in the garden.” 

‘I thought that it was rather too strong that 
he should talk to us, who knew what was what, 
like that, bnt determined to be even with him by 
and by. So I went on asking a lot of tom-fool 
questions. After a bit, he said: “ Well, what’ll 
you take to drink?” My mate said that he 
thought a toothful of rum—Driver is partial to 
rum—wouldn’t poison him, while I gave a name to 
brandy hot. I remember it quite well. He asked 
us into a little room behind the shop. His wife 
was there, nursing a young child—an infant, in 
fact—and she looked, poor thing, awful down in 
the mouth. The husband hadn’t a long in busi- 
ness, and we knew that business had been queer 
with him for some time. He had to send out for 
the stuff, which he did by a little slatternly servant- 
girl. While he was away talking to the girl, my 
mate was led to pump the misais ; but I stopped 
him, for I saw how the land lay as clear as mud. 
She began, however—uneasily, I could see—to talk 
of it herself, saying it was strange they had heard no 
noise, that the servant always slept at her mother’s, 
and soon. When her husband returned, followed 
soon after by the girl, he had in hot water, and 
mixed the grogs—stiff ones they were too, though 
it was only about noon. By the time we had all 
three finished our second tumblers, our man got 


talked big, all in a breath, as the saying is, This 
was more than I could stomach, though I had had 


his 3,80, when my mate and I went out, 
Driver being in front—* I suppose,” said he, “ you 
have an idea who did this ?” 


“T can give a shrewdish guess,” said I. 

“Ay! I have heard you detectives are clever 
chaps, and know a man’s work, as you call it, by 
the way he goes about the job. Now, who do 
you suppose did this ?” 

“ You !” said I, looking him full in the face. 

‘You should have seen his countenance change, 
sir—first as white as that pipe, then red as that 
bar-curtain ; and all of a minute. I never saw 
such a thing. Had I wanted proof of the truth of 
= I had said, ‘twas written there in red and 
white. 

“What!” he blurted out, trying to down 
a something that seemed to stick in etry 
“Me? How dare you say such a thing ?” 

“T dare say poe that I know is true. You 
asked me a plain question, and I gave you a plain 
answer,” 

‘Calming down a bit, when he saw I was not 
cowed or taken aback at all, he says: “Do you 
thigk I should be’ such a born fool as to rob 
myself?” 

“ That’s another plain question ; so, if you want 
another plain answer, here it is. Not yourself 
exactly, but your creditors. That’s about the 
breadth of it.” 

‘Then he began to bluster again, in the midst 
of which I left him, and walked after Driver, who 
said: “ What were you a-jawing with the cove 
about? ’Twas his own crack.” 

“Right you are,” said 1; “and what’s more, I 
told him so.” 

‘You see, sir,’ said the detective in explanation, 
‘the marks on the window-sill were all made from 
the inside. 

It will astonish the unsophisticated reader to 
learn that the proceeds of a robbery are often 
not recovered, because it would not pay to recover 
them. A detective is sent for, the day following 
a burglary. He receives a description of the 
spoil. He knows by what channel—as we shall 
presently shew—intelligence may be conveyed 
to the present holder of the booty that the person 
robbed will give so much for the restoration of 
his valuables. But where nothing is offered, the 
plate goes to the limbo of the melting-pot. With 
watches, the rogues melt the cases, and having 
erased name and number on the works, put them 
into fresh cases. Rings or bracelets they denude 
of stones, which they dispose of on the continent, 
or even reset at home ; except in some cases, when 
they send them as they are, if bearing no name, 
crest, or mark, to the richer colonies. Indeed, it 
is a well-known fact, that the wife of a very high 
official had a bracelet offered to her in one of the 
first shops in Melbourne that had been stolen 
from her house in Park Lane, London, but fifteen 
months before. 

Even bank-notes, though stopped, can be got 
rid of ; and there is plenty of salon for doing 
so. <A stranger lost sundry Bank of Englan 
notes for fifty pounds each in a certain pro- 
vincial town. otice was given to the branch 
Bank of England in the same place of the loss, 
the number of the notes being also supplied 


maudlin, first snivelled over his losses, and then 


to the district manager. Now, Bank of England 
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notes, when once paid into Threadneedle Street, 
are never re-issued, even if they have only left 
the bank new the same day. No fear was 
felt of their getting abroad again, if they once 
went ‘home ;’ so a duplicate list of the lost notes 
was forwarded more leisurely to town. In about 
six weeks, news was sent down to the provincial 
town to the effect that the notes had reached home. 
The police next set about tracing the notes. They 
had paid by a bank in the provincial town to 
their city agents, The country bank had received 
them from a professional gentleman, and they had 
been paid to him by a tradesman in a large way 
of business, who had been long suspected by the 

lice of being a buyer of stolen notes. There the 
clue abruptly stopped, and could be pursued no 
farther. The tradesman said he could not tell whom 
he had had the note from. Invited by the police 
to attend before the magistrates, he repeated the 
same tale. Asked particularly by the magistrates’ 
derk if he took so many fifty-pound notes in a 
day that he could not tell whence they came, he 
replied, generally, that he often took fifty-pound 
notes without endorsing them, and this must be 
one; and he positively could not tell how the note 
had come into his hands, except that he knew it 
must have been in the regular course of trade. 
And so it ended. 

Now, if this had been a man ina small way of 
business, he could not have Bn off by such an 
excuse. The police were morally sure the trades- 
man had bought the fifty-pound note, but they 
could not prove it. The vastness of his business 

rotected this man; whereas the petty trader, 
eg unable to urge such a plea, would have 
been caught, and trounced. 

In the case of a confidential servant, such as 
clerk, cashier, collector, &c., decamping with 
money, the detective does not stir in pursuit till 
he has been furnished with funds in advance. Mr 
Straightforward told me that when ‘ green,’ as he 
called it, he had been ‘bitten’ through neglecting 
this precaution. 

Here is an account by the sergeant, of an adven- 
ture in which he only pretended to be ‘ green,’ 

A public officer, much respected and highly 
connected, made free with the civic moneys. He 
was a hearty, jolly fellow, whom everybody liked 
for his genial qualities ; in fact, the kind of man 
who is spoken of as no one’s enemy but his own. 
It was hinted to him that he should resign. He 
did so, on — of ill-health, and people 
affected to believe the plea. When the amount 
of his defalcations became known to the leading 
officials, he was quietly advised to try change of 
air. He had never been to the New World— 
why not take a trip to the States? and, if he 
could find a pleasant location, it would be well 
to stop there—his friends would see to his family 
till he could safely receive them. He did not 
take these kindly Lints as readily as was wished, 
and public opinion demanded that a warrant 
should be issued for his apprehension on a charge 
of embezzlement. It was given for execution to 
the sergeant, who had known the delinquent for 
many years. He found himself too busy that day 
to do anything in the matter, but next mid-day 
he walked leisurely up the long gravel-walk to 
the house, taking care to bang the gate, and look 
everywhere except towards the house. Having 


in. The servant said she would see. She went 
into the back-parlour, and he heard her speak to 
her master and mistress. She then returned, and 
said her master was gone out of town—she believed 
to London. Being asked when he would return, 
she said that was uncertain. Mr Straightforward 
returned, and told his superior the result of his 
mission, adding, that he had no doubt the gentle- 
man was in the house even then, and would not 
go off till dark, most probably. It was not the 
part of the police to interfere, however; the 
warrant was ‘to take on sight’ The magistrates 
had risen, and were gone ) next morning, 
before they sat, the bird had flown to America. 
There he staid—his family having gone out 
to him—for a few years. In the meantime, 
matters were arranged; the defaulter returned ; 
and he is now a prosperous London merchant. 

The sergeant was so as to im to me, in 
his most airy manner, how the police sometimes 
get their information. 

A burglary has been successfully accomplished. 
Detective Stimpkins wants information. Down he 
goes to a certain locality, passing easily and uncon- 
cernedly along, ‘ whistling as he goes for want of 
thought,’ one might almost imagine, if we did not 
know him better. 

He has not proceeded far before he sees a slouch- 
ing, shambling, hulk of a fellow standing listlessly 
in a doorway, sucking a repulsive-looking pipe. 

‘Oh!’ says Stimpkins, ‘is that you, Steppi 
Sam? Haven’t a while.’ 
‘No; I’ve been in the country, hop-picking— 
Want any one ?’ 

‘Hop-picking—ay? They didn’t make you sign 
the pledge, did they?’ says Stimpkins, glancing 
meaningly over his shoulder at the faded sign of 
the Setteng Sun. 

‘Not the leastest bit” retorts Stepping Sam. 
with a hideous leer. 

‘Come across, then.’ 

As they enter the bar of the Setting Sun, Mrs 
Lockerby, the landlady, graciously courtesies, and 
smirks at Stimpkins, and begs to inquire what 
he ’ll take this morning. 

‘ What’s it to be, Sam ?’ says Stimpkins. 

‘Some of yer Best Cream’s my pison,’ is the 
hoarse rejoinder of Stepping Sam, who little knows 
the truth of the latter part of his reply. 

‘Poison yourself with whatever you like,’ answers 
Stimpkins ; ‘it “ll save Calcraft a job. I shall doa 
B.B. It’s early times for me, 

‘Very well, sir” says Mrs Lockerby; ‘you 
must drop in some other time and taste some 
beautiful whisky I’ve bought. Just your palate, 
sir”? Then, as Stimpkins and his companion dive 
into an inner room, the landlady mutters to a frouzy 
woman who is drinking at the sloppy counter : 
‘’Allus likes to keep in with them nasty perleece.’ 
Then emphatically : ‘’Allus treats them. It pays. 

There ensues a little eral conversation, dur- 
ing which Sam repeatedly endeavours to edge in 
his oft-recurrent question: ‘But do you want any 
one ?’—always to be evaded by Stimpkins, whose 
invariable reply to a question is to imitate the 
Quaker in the story, and ask another. 

After much verbal sparring of this kind, Stimp- 
kins remarks casually, and as though it were a 
matter of the supremest indifference to him: 


— at the door, he asked if the master was 


‘There was a crib cracked up the hill last night.’ A 
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‘So I heard. Scuppy Joe the Scholar was a 
reading of it in the paper. It said the perleece 
were on the track.’ 

‘Ah !’ says Stimpkins, with unconcern. 

A pause, and then Stimpkins, looking at Sam, 
whose shifty eyes rest anywhere except on the 
detective’s countenance, says: ‘Do you know any- 


thing, Sam ?’ 

‘Not a dous,’ cries Sam, with a sigh, as though 
he heartily wished he did. 

‘ Because—but that’s nothing, of course, if you 
know nothing’ 

‘I might get to know,’ retorts Sam uneasily, 

i affectionately with the glass-crusher. ‘ What 
would it be worth ¢’ 

‘A flim, Sam. 

Whereat, with upturned nose, Sam cries out: 
‘I don’t know nothink, nor can’t get to know 
nothink’ He then looks doggedly over the 
detective’s head at a daub on the opposite wall, 
and folds his arms tightly over his chest, as though 
to intimate to his vs-d-vis that he is determined 
to keep all he does know securely locked up in the 
safe repository of his faithful breast. 

‘Two, then,’ says the detective sharply, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘That or nothing’ 

‘ Square,’ says Sam. 

The bargain being thus formally concluded, due 
information is given by Sam, who is paid from 
funds provided by the person whose house has been 
The thieves are perhaps 
before they have had time to di of the spoil, 
or while to do so, and no one 
knows who peached. The constable merely says: 
‘From information I received.’ If Sam has been 
actually engaged, no evidence is offered against 
him; or, if his testimony is indispensable, he 
turns queen’s evidence. And thus has a mother 
been known to sell her son, a brother his brother, 
a wife her husband. This is the romance of crime 
—this the vaunted ‘honour among thieves.’ 


VIEW FROM THE WOOD. 


Tuts is a woodland scene—a smooth-trunked beech 
O’ercanopies my head with emerald arch ; 
Primroses cluster round my feet, and reach 

In lightsome groups, like lambs upon a march, 
Down to the river’s rushy side. In speech 

Of sylvan music, from yon plumy larch, 

The throstle talks with her whose tawny breast 
Warms into wings the sapphires of his nest. 


Here let me muse, amidst the nervous air, 

Laden with scent of flowers, and song of birds, 

And undertones of river tuneful there 

Among his pebbles. Thoughts flash forth in words, 
As matches burst aflame, that scene so fair, 

Of stream, and vale, and hill, and flocks, and herds, 
Seen through the skyey loops of shady leaves, 

Its meed of thankful gladsomeness receives, 


There Cumledge hides amid its rook-loved pines 

A master kind. Yon three-arched bridge bestrides 
The Hotspur Whitadder, whose liquid lines 

Poured through the arches, blend in gentle tides ; 
But gentle only when the blue sky shines; 

For let but Summer tempest prick his sides, 


Then forthwith from the sullen hills he roars, 
And troubles like a sea his rural shores. 


See ! yonder on the tree-besprinkled steep, 

There sleeps a solemn scene. There sleep the dead, 
Around a roofless church, itself asleep, 

And buried underneath the ivy, spread 

Along its crumbling walls. Who would not weep, 
If they, like me, dear friends remembertd 

Asleep beneath yon quaint memorial stones, 
Which tell no lying history o’er their bones ? 


Have I not sprinkled the symbolic drops 

On some of those whose now untinted faces 

Are withering there? Upon the sunny slopes 

Of the green bridal hill, all white with daisies, 
Have I not married others rich in hopes !— 

But where are they ?—In yonder darksome places, 
Like flowers cut down beneath the mower’s scythe, 
On field whereon erewhile they grew so blithe ! 


Cease, rueful hill, my pensive heart to twinge, 

And turn my eye where yonder prospects lure— 
Vales washed with pearly showers, and bright with tinge 
Of virgin Summer's gushing garniture ; 

And green-haired, cuckoo-haunted woods that fringe 
The heathy skirts of breezy Lammermoor : 

Ah ! these are scenes for ever dear to me; 

Dearest when seen on Summer's nursing knee ! 


Lo! rising proudly from yon wild ravine, 

See Cockburn Law, like watcher grim in arms, 
Look north on Abbey’s fairy, sainted scene, 
And south on classic Cheviot’s ghostly charms ; 
The far and fleecy vale of Tweed between, 
Rich in red orchards, and in corn-clad farms, 
In hoary castles, and in maiden towers, 

That lift their spires aloft from fairy bowers. 


But huge clouds rise and purple wide the west ; 
Behind them snowy sheets in volumes fly, 

Like foam from rocks rolled back on ocean’s breast 
Again to turn, and edge the rampart by ; 

And lo! the bow, like Joseph’s radiant vest, 
Scarfs the broad shoulder of the darksome sky ; 
Prelusive rain-mist dims the distance gray, 

And bids me hasten on my homeward way. 
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